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The Morse Chronicles . . . 


U.S. Coast Guard Ceases 
500 kHz Watches 


CLOSING OF MF MORSE SER- 
VICE FROM NMEFYNIK (Boston, 
MA) and NMN, (Portsmouth, VA) 
ON THE 405 - 535 KHZ 
BAND. 


(Signals copied aboard private 


AND MANI TKS FER THE SUP- 
PORT AND CARE TO US ALL 
OF THESE YEARS SU 


TU 
NMF DE WRXN 73 SU 


CQ DE NMN BT 010001 AUG 93 
SOOKHZ CLOSURE QSW 448 KHZ 


"The Moving Finger Writes; and having writ, moves on: 


P.O. Box 86, Geyserville, CA 95441 - USA 


November 1993 


TUCKET SHOALS STATION. THIS 
CONSISTED OF THE WORD 
H-E-L-P, FOLLOWED BY A 
REQUEST FOR AID. BY ACT OF 
CONGRESS ON 4 MAY 1910, 
EVERY PASSENGER SHIP AND 
ANY OTHER SHIP CARRYING 50 
PASSENGERS OR MORE LEAV- 
ING ANY PORT OF THE U.S. WAS 
REQUIRED. TO BE 
EQUIPPED WITH RADIO. 
NECESSITY FOR IM- 


a ee No all yorTeas wad ous Wort ot ey CROVEMENT IN 
SPRAY/WRXN, owned by f /ine. y e ent ae 4 “I APPARATUS AND 
Don Gagne, SOWP 4727-V): yy METHODS WAS 


CQ DE NMFYNIK 0100012 

AUG 1993 NOW CLOSING 
DOWN CONTINUOUS WATCH ON 
500 KHZ, AND CEASING ALL 
MORSE CODE SERVICES IN THE 
MF BAND. GOOD LUCK TO YOU 
FROM OUR SAD SPARKS. FAIR 
WINDS AND FOLLOWING SEAS 
WITH 73S FROM ALL OF US AT 
NMPF/NIK QSW 472 KHZ AR VA 


NMF DE WSC K 
WSC DE NMF GE TU AR VA 
R QSL TKS/73 GE DE WSC TU 


NMF DE WCC QSL GL ES 73 SU 
WCC DENMFRTKS 73 VA 


NMF DE C6DZ R QSL 73 
C6DZ DE NMF R TU 73 VA 
NMF DE WRXN 73 

NMF DE ELNG6 HW 

ELNG6 DE NMFRTKS 73 VA 


CQ DE NMN NOW CLOSING 
DOWN CONTINUOUS WATCH ON 
500 KHZ AND CEASING ALL 
MORSE CODE SERVICE IN THE 
MF BAND. AS WE CONCLUDE 
OUR WATCH ON 500 KHZ, WE 
WISH THE MARITIME COM- 
MUNITY FAIR WINDS AND FOL- 
LOWING SEAS. WE ARE PROUD 
OF OUR TRADITION AND LONG 
STANDING SERVICES ON MF 
WHICH BEGAN IN 1901 WITH THE 
REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 
ACTIVELY EXPERIMENTING 
WITH WIRELESS AS REGULAR 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ON LAND AND SEA TO THE 
FIRST INSTALLATION ABOARD 
CUTTER GRANT IN 1903. OUR 
FIRST DISTRESS CALL FROM AN 
AMERICAN SHIP WAS RECEI- 
VED ON 10 DEC 1905 BY RELIEF 
LIGHTSHIP 58 AT THE NAN- 


EMPHASIZED WHEN 
OVER 1500 LIVES WERE 
LOST IN THE TITANIC DISASTER 
OF APRIL 1912. SINCE THEN THE 
COAST GUARD HAS FAITH- 
FULLY AND DILIGENTLY LIS- 
TENED TO 500 KHZ, COPYING 
AND RESPONDING TO NUMER- 
OUS CALLS FROM MARINERS IN 
NEED OF ASSISTANCE AT SEA. 
WE HAVE ALSO PROVIDED YOU 
WITH THOUSANDS OF URGENT 
SAFETY AND NAVIGATIONAL 
WARNINGS AND RELATED CW 
ASSISTANCE OVER THE YEARS. 
WE NOW LOOK FORWARD TO 
SERVING YOU ON THE NEXT 
GENERATION OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS EQUIPMENT AND SYS- 
TEMS VIA THE GLOBAL MARI- 
TIME DISTRESS AND SAFETY 
SYSTEM (GMDSS). FROM ALL 
COAST GUARD RADIOMEN WE 
BID YOU 73S DE NMN TU SU AR 
BVA 
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"SOS de 3EBTS" 


From the Editor: We were going to 
continue here the story of the MF 
close-down by the U.S. Coast Guard. 
But a more important story about 
marine communications today has 
come up, thanks to Ben Russell, 
1853-V, N6SL, Radio-Electronics Offi- 
cer aboard the 20,000 ton chemical 
tanker SEA VENTURE/WJMV. 
Here, under date of 16 
August, 1993, is Ben’s report: 


Enclosed you will find my 
log notes made on August 3, 
1993 while our ship was 
enroute Freeport, TX from 
northeastern U.S. ports. The 
notes concern the distress of 
the cargo ship M/V MARINE 
SKY/3EBTS, registered in 
Panama. The log items are 
probably too detailed to pub- 
lish, but a brief summary of 
highlights may be sufficient. 


This was the first SOS in the 
Gulf of Mexico in the transi- 
tion from our well established 
procedures on 500 kHz CW to 
the new GMDSS system which 
began to be phased in August 
1, 1993, the same date the U.S. 
Coast Guard quit operating 
on 500 kHz. 


The crew of M/V MARINE SKY/ 
3EBTS all were saved within four 
hours of their initial distress call on 
VHF-FM Channel 16 from a position 
about 250 nautical miles south of 
Mobile, AL. Weather conditions were 
excellent, 2 to 3 foot seas, light winds 
and good visibility. 1 don’t know exactly 
when the ship went down because she 
was still sending automatic SOS signals 
on 500 kHz 12 hours later. John Klem, 
an operator at WLO, reported the ship 
went down in approximately 8000 feet 
of water. 


The small portion of the rescue 
conducted by my ship, M/V SEA 


VENTURE/WJMV consisted mainly 
of relaying available information to the 
Coast Guard on H/F SSB. Either the 
MARINE SKY did not have a Radio 
Officer, or if so, he would not answer 
simple questions such as “QTH ?” on 
500. No manual keying was ever heard 
from him on that frequency. Their 
automatic equipment started by send- 
ing Auto Alarm signals, followed by a 


%. a 
SSS 


Ben Russell at the WJMV operating desk. 


brief SOS and then two fifteen-second 
dashes. We took radio direction-find- 
ing bearings on his signal and conclu- 
ded that the position our Mate recei- 
ved on VHF was correct. 


Next, the Coast Guard diverted us to 
proceed to the distress scene about $5 
miles from our position. But shortly 
after we turned around to go to the 
aid of MARINE SKY, we were 
released by the Coast Guard because 
they had located a U.S. warship that 
could get there sooner. The MARINE 
SKY’s emergency batteries must have 
been in excellent shape, because they 
kept sending automatic SOS signals on 


500 for at least 12 hours, causing 
confusion and QRM after the crew 
had abandoned ship. Her transmis- 
sions were: 


“SOS SOS SOS DE 3EBTS 3EBTS 
3EBTS (then two 15-second dashes)” 


I checked the GMDSS SSB distress 
frequencies and the NAVTEX system 
for additional information, but none 
was received. It is not known 
if the Coast Guard activated 
the INMARSAT safety net 
system. 


The Coast Guard Rescue 
Coordination Centers (RCC) 
in Portsmouth, VA and New 
Orleans, LA did a good job of 
taking our information and 
rapidly dispatching a Falcon 
jet to investigate. The jet air- 
craft did confirm finding the 
crew in lifeboats and on rafts. 
There was some communica- 
tion between the Falcon and 
other ships on VHF Channel 
16. We heard some ships 
talking to the Coast Guard at 
Venice, LA on CH 16 and 
numerous ships on 500 kHz 
kept asking 3EBTS for his 
position. Nothing was heard 
from the MARINE SKY. 


If we have additional 
distress cases between now and the 
final implementation of GMDSS 
(February, 1999) it would be a great 
help if the Coast Guard would choose 
an SSB frequency for distress coor- 
dination and inform all ships in the 
area by NAVTEX of rescue activities 
in the event there were any porential 
rescue ships close to the distressed 
vessel to be of assistance. 


The Master, officers and crew of 
M/V SEA VENTURE/WJMV were 
happy to provide a small part in the 
successful rescue of all 24 crew mem- 
bers aboard the M/V MARINE SKY/ 
3EBTS. 


YOUR SECRETARY’S 
REPORT 


This is the 
final World 
Wireless Beacon 
for 1993. Why 
only three 
WWEB issues 
this year instead 
of the usual 
four? 

A FINANCIAL CRUNCH 


The SOWP treasury began to 
diminish in positive balance of income 
over outgo some years ago. Rising 
costs for publishing and postage in- 
creases are biting hard, not just 
around the edges, but right into the 
solar plexus of our funds. 


MAILING LABELS HELPED 


Including dues reminders on our 
mailing labels brought in a flurry of 
back dues since the July issue, so we 
were able to publish this one; other- 
wise there would have been but two 
Beacons this year. We have on hand 
as of this writing (over and above the 
cost of this WWB) about $2500 -- 
that’s the cost of publishing one issue. 
But since there are other expenses as 
well, a fourth newsletter is out of the 
question for 1993. 


BITING THE BULLET 


The income situation has reached a 
point where we must “bite the bullet”. 
I polled three members of the Board 
for a vote on whether or not to raise 
dues rates: the vote was 3:0 in favor. 
As much as we formerly hoped to 
conclude this Century with the present 
rate structure, it has become obvious 
that we will be unable to carry on 
without additional revenue. Therefore, 
as of 15 January 1994 the dues are 
increased to $15.00 (US) per year, 
three years for $40. Payments for 1994 


at the old (present) rate will be 
accepted through midnight postmark, 
15 January, 1994. This gives 
everyone about two months to take 
advantage of the current rate and to 
make the decision to remain active or 
to become inactive. Advance pay- 
ments made in past years will be 
honored, of course. So please take 
note of your mailing label, Line 1, last 
few characters. If your label reads 
12/93 or earlier (or has no indicated 
year) your 1994 dues will be required 
to receive the March, 1994 World 
Wireless Beacon 


THANKS FOR YOUR 
COOPERATION 


Your editor, Ted Phelps, W8TP, has 
asked me to pass along his gratitude 
for the great cooperation he has been 
getting, with plenty of good material 
for publication. That’s quite a contrast 
to what most editors of volunteer 
organization publications usually say! 
But don’t sit back and wait for 
someone else to write their pioneering 
or other communications story...this is 
the stuff of which history is made. You 
were there. Only you can tell the story. 


I’m a fine one to talk about writing 
pioneering experiences; | have yet to 
tell the story of The Battle of Sydney 
which I helped to fight; and about a 
whimsical incident on board when I 
caught the comm officer by complete 
surprise; and the time | shook hands 
with...sorry, we’re running out of space 
except to wish each and all of you and 
your families - 


A Joyous and Peaceful 
Holiday Season and Sincere Best 
Wishes for The New Year - 1994 


Pa ; 
- 73 de K6DZY LY il 


_1993 


WELCOME ABOARD 
NEW MEMBERS ! 


We welcome to SOWP membership 
the following whose applications have 
been approved since our last report: 


0300-TA EMMERT, Richard C.,, 
KD1CJ, 46-A Clark St., Eastport, ME 
04631 (Radio instructor) 


0301-TA THOMAS, Richard L., 
KB7BAD. 1309 E. Las Palmaritas Dr., 
Phoenix, AZ 85020-3851 FS: USN 
1945 


5062-P KING, Patrick J., 1004 South 
St., Roslindale, MA 02131 FS: Trawler 
BOSTON 


5071-V MURPHY, James K., KK6KZ, 
3340 Del Sol Blvd., #195, San Diego, 
CA., 92154 FS: US Navy Radio NPZ: 
Received SOS and SSS (submarine 
sighted, WW II) 


$072-M SIMMONS, Eric Steven, 
KB6YNO, P.O.Box 560, Pt. Reyes Sta., 
CA 94856. FS: USCGC “DUR- 
ABLE”/NRUN. Now assigned to Pt. 
Reyes Sta. CA., USCG/NMC. 


5073-M VADNAIS, Romeo J., WélIIX, 
P.O. Box 8155, Cape Canaveral, FL 
32950 FS: Scripps I/O 


5074-M ADSIT, Frederick V., NY2V 
117 Ferris Ave., Syracuse, NY 13224- 
1516 FS: U.S. Army, 1958 


5075-M TITUS II, Floyd O., 
WA3LCO, Box 7144, Erie, PA 16510- 
0144 FS: Ship station WZJD, 1992 


5076-P BALDWIN, Richard L., 
W1RU, HC-60, Box 60, Waldoboro, 
ME 04572 FS: U.S.Naval Reserve, 
1938 


5077-M SIGNORELLI, Margaret T., 
WA6PZO, 14821 Doncaster Rd., 
Irvine, CA 92714. FS: 1978 (See Pg. 5) 


5078-V BACON, Jack A., WA6MGP, 
3709 Clove Way, Oceanside, CA 
92057. FS: U.S. Army, 1942. 


perce 


SS 


Dear Editor: 


I am writing in response to an article 
appearing in the WW@ of July 1993. 
The article was entitled ‘Coast 
Guardsman Writes.” 


The U.S. Coast Guard is ending 
their 500 kcs watch this August. but 
that action has nothing to do with the 
watch by commercial coast stations or 
merchant ships. 


I am a shipboard radiotelegraph 
operator 70m The system that is to 
replace 500 kcs, which is called 
GMDSS (the Global Marine Distress 
and Safety System), is to be phased in 
between 1992 - 1999. It is not until 
1999 that the (ship) radiotelegraph 
station is to be removed, because the 
world’s ships do not have to comply 
with all the elements of the GMDSS 
until 1999. 


U.S. Shipowners want to eliminate 
the radiotelegraph station and imple- 
ment GMDSS as soon as possible. But 
the 500 kcs radiotelegraph system and 
the new GMDSS are not compatible. 
A large number of the world’s ships 
are expected to be sailing with radiote- 
legraphy until 1999, when they will 
have to adopt GMDSS by _inter- 
national law. It is mot easy for a 
GMDSS equipped ship and a radiote- 
legraph ship to communicate with each 
other. The radio-telegraph distress sys- 
tem must be maintained on U.S. ships 
until GMDSS is fully phased in. 


There is a bill (in the U.S.) Senate, 


bill S.786, which if passed would add 
language to the Communications Act 


of 1934 allowing the removal of the 


Radiotelegraph Station and Radio 
Officers from U.S. flag ships 4efore 
GMDSS is fully implemented on a 
worldwide basis. I know this bill is of 
interest to readers of the WW and | 


encourage them to contact their Sena- 
cerning Senate Bill S.786 (which adds a 


paragraph to the Communications Act 
exempting U.S. flag vessels equipped 
with GMDSS from carrying radiotele- 
graph equipment). 

This bil! must not pass. Removing 
the Radiotelegraph Station and Radio 
Officers from U.S. flag merchant ships 
before GMDSS is fully phased in 
would endanger the safety of our ships 


at sea. I would appreciate it if this 
letter could be published in the WHB. 


Sincerely, 
(signed) Richard Monjure, 
Radio-Electronics Officer (SOWP 
4663-M, W5JOB) 


x*e ee tk 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Monjure is no 
stranger to emergency situations 
aboard ship. Early in 1989 he wrote a 
letter which appeared in the New 
Orleans, LA 7Z7I/MES-PICA YUNE 
which this newsletter reprinted in our 
June-July, 1989 issue. Here are 
excerpts which we believe are worth 
repeating: 

”...In November, 1988, I was Radio 
Officer on a ship on a voyage from 
Scotland to the U.S. East Coast. 
About 100 miles off Florida, my ship 
went dead in the water, slowly taking 
on water through a damaged rudder 
system. My ship is equipped with a 
high-technology satellite terminal, but 
it was useless because the ship’s main 


systems 
cannot operate without a ship’s main 
power. 


“An urgent message had to be 
transmitted to request assistance from 
another ship. All I had was the 
standard 40-watt emergency transmit- 
ter that could run for six hours on my 
emergency 12 volt battery system. 


“T transmitted my message using the 
Morse system and received a prompt 
reply from another vessel. I was easily 
able to get my message through. 


“If the satellite system had been the 
only system on board, or if there had 
been no radio officer on board who 
knew the Morse system, what could 
have been done? We were way out of 
VHE-FM range. Tropical depression 
Keith was approaching our area. 


“Even when satellite systems are 
working as designed, many times all 
circuits are busy. The satellite is not a 
dedicated distress system. (emphasis 
supplied) The Morse system has fre- 
quencies strictly for distress communi- 
cation. 


“The satellite is supposed to receive 
the distress message and transmit it to 
all ships in the area of the distress. 
Much time is required in the process. 
The Morse message is transmitted 
immediately to all ships within 100 
miles of the ship. Any radio officer (so 
trained) can understand Morse mes- 
sages no matter what language he 
speaks... 


” | think satellite communication 
definitely has marine applications, but 
not as a total replacement for a proven 
system all countries are familiar with.” 


PACIFIC RESCUE 


At 1541 hours EST, Thursday, 
December 3, 1992 radio amateur David 
Dalziel, N4ICE, was monitoring the 
Maritime Mobile Net on 14.300 mHz. 
He heard a woman’s voice reporting 
an emergency. Her signal was very 
weak. She identified herself as Ruth 
Carsner aboard the 40-foot pleasure 
craft Star SAjg out of fuel with broken 
steering in the Pacific off Costa Rica in 
heavy seas, high wind and both crew 
members (Ruth and husband) exhaus- 
ted. N4ICE contacted the U.S. Coast 
Guard at Miami, FL and relayed 
communications for several hours 
from the stricken Star S4ip to US Air 
Force rescue forces in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


The next day, Friday, December 4, 
N4ICE relayed many messages from 
the pleasure craft to rescue forces 
during a period of more than eight 
hours. The rescue was completed at 
1524 hours EST after a U.S. Navy 
Orion search aircraft directed the 
1,100 foot American tanker, ARCO 
IndependencdKLHV to the Star Ship 
Two very exhausted sailors, Ruth and 
Russell Carsner were picked up. 


Dalziel credits Captain Campbell of 
ARCO /adependence and his crew 
and says, ”...1 was most impressed with 
his radio officer, Margaret Signorelli, 
who is also an amateur, WA6PZO. 
Bringing a ship that size along side 
must have been something to behold. 
This blow-by-blow was reported direct 
from the circling aircraft and the 
ARCO J/nadependence radio officer.” 
Ms. Signorelli later coordinated the 
pickup and towing of the Star SA on 
40 meters with Costa Rican amateur 
TI8ZWW. 


We congratulate Ms. Signorelli, who 
is new SOWP member 5077-M. She 
reports that the ARCO /adependence 
was her last ship before she retired on 
(Continued, Column 2) 


BEAUDOIN, Jules, 0670-M, 
WI1GPY From: 17200 SW 264th St., 
Miami, FL 33031 To: American 
Embassy, Rabat, Morocco, PSC 74 
Box 024 APO AE 09718-5000 
New Call Sign: 

COFFIN, Roy  H.,4789-V, 
NOJCU Box 395, Mayville, ND., 
58257-0395 


COX, Otis B., 4898-V From: 621 
Mattingwood Dr., Charlotte, NC 28226 
To: 14 Pine Valley Lane, Surfside 
Beach, SC 29575 


DHUGLAS, Diabhidh, 2835-M, 
GM4ELV From: 
Dunphail, Brucefield, Glasgow, SCOT- 
LAND, U.K. G34 OBX 
To: 1 Micklehouse Road, Glasgow., 
Strathclyde SCOTLAND, U.K. G69 
61TG 


DIEHL, Jr., Eber F., 3647-V, 
W7AMM, From: P.O. Box 2026, 
Sierra Vista, AZ 85636-2026 
To: Consulate General SAO 
PAULO, BRASIL, APO AA 34030- 
$000 


EDWARDS, John A., 1222-V, 
G4BVA From: 81 Hunter Ave., Shen- 
field, Brentwood ESSEX CH15 8PF 
ENGLAND aban 


PACIFIC RESCUE - from Col. 1 


December 11, 1992, one week after the 
rescue. She now owns and operates a 
print shop. 


(Most of the information for this story 
was excerpted from the ARRL /ies/ 
Forum, July, 1993. - Editor) 


Change of 
Address 


2 Chantry Close, Teignmouth, 
DEVON, TQ14 8FE ENGLAND 


GIBSON, John H., 3977-P, W9PQO 
From: RR 02, Box 329 Fair Grove, 
MO" 7 6"S) 67478 = 9°33! 6 
To: 3625 San Antonio Rd., Yorba 
Linda, CA 92686 


GOETTER, William F., 4804-P, 
N7IPN, From: 120 Stone Rd., Sequim, 


WA 98382-3034 
To: 102 Stone Rd. Sequim, WA 
98382-3034 


JORDAN, William F., 0605-SGP 
From: 320 Cervantes Rd., Portola 
Valley, CA 94028 
To: Redwood Villa 105 1981 Montecito 
Ave., Mountain View, CA 94043 


NEIBERLINE, John A., 
"Slim" 4543-P, NSPQH 
From: P.O. Box 144E9, Bastrop, TX., 
78602 To: P.O. Box 1482, Hext, TX., 
76848 


SIMILA, Oiva A., 3322-P, N30S 
From: 3901 Brookneill Dr., Winches- 
Ler, VA 22601 
To: (New house no., assigned by 
USPS, same location): 756 Brookneill 
Dr., Winchester, VA 22602 


KREKRKEKERKE KR KA RE RRKK 


MOVING...? PLEASE let us 
KNOW ~ BEFORE YOU GO! 


SILENT KEY RETRACTION 


We apologize to member Earl L. 
Boyer, Sr., 4120-P, WB4DNT, for 
listing him as a Silent Key in our issue 
for December, 1992. Earl had a change 
of address from Inverness, FL to 
Wildwood, FL ., where he is very 
much alive and well. Very sorry, Earl! 


A Salute to our “Top Ticketed" 
Member, Earl W. Korf - K2IC 


(Portions excerpted from Spark Gap 
Times, January, 1993 - Editor) 


Nineteen years ago, in its issue for 
October, 1974, the radio amateur 
magazine QS7'ran an_ article high- 
lighting the achievements of some very 
experienced radio pioneers by listing 
the licenses they held. Among them 
was our own Earl W. Korf, 613-SGP, 
RIC. 


QST listed Earl’s 1974 tickets: First 
Class Radiotelephone, First Class 
Radiotelegraph with aircraft and 
marine endorsements and continuous 
renewals since 1924, U.S. Coast Guard 
Merchant Marine Radio Officer’s 
License and Extra Class amateur 
license. Earl’s other licenses issued by 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) were: Flight Navigator, Flight 
Radio Operator, Airline Dispatcher 
and Private Pilot. Earl still holds those 
licenses today at the age of 89! 


He is also one of a small group who 
were regular flight crews of civilian 
aircraft which flew military missions 
during World War II. Just a few 
months ago, the United States Air 
Force at last recognized that service by 
issuing Earl and his comrades certifi- 
cates of Honorable Discharge as of 
August 8, 1945. 


Earl received his original amateur 
license in 1919 at age 15 with call 6WX. 
Deciding on a seafaring life, he shipped 
on the barkentine Mary Windelman as 
cabin boy, only to be shipwrecked in 
Samoa in 1923. Undaunted, he shipped 
on two other sailing vessels and then 
went to work ashore at Naknek, 
Alaska as a radio operator at station 
KHT from 1928 to 1930. His career 


then turned toward aviation where he 
worked for some 42 years. For 17 of 
those years he was a flight radio 
operator on overseas flight for TWA 
and Seaboard airlines. He then served 
25 years as a flight navigator. 


During WW II Earl was a navigator 
on civilian transport aircraft flying for 
the U.S. Army. During that duty tour 
he had some now-famous passengers. 
He flew Gen. James Doolittle home 
after his Tokyo raid; flew Gens. 
Dwight Eisenhower and Mark Clark to 
London, had President Franklin Roo- 
sevelt on a flight to Casa Blanca and 
twice Mme. Chaing Kai-Shek was his 
passenger on flights to China over the 
"Hump" in the Himalayas. 


One of those trips, Earl’s most 
harrowing, was a DC-4 flight taking 
Mme. Chiang from the USA to China 
with her cargo of washing machines, 
radios and refrigerators. The cargo 
increased along the way as people 
showered her with gifts. At maximum 
gross weight the DC-4 captain made a 
poor decision to fly the “Hump" from 
Gaya to Chungking at night. He forgot 
that all navigational aids would be 
turned off and that flying the "Hump" 
at night was prohibited. After four 
hours, flying through thunderstorms, 
turbulence and icing conditions, it was 
decided there was nothing to do but 
try to make it back to Chabua before 
running out of fuel. With its excessive 
cargo the DC-4 could not fly above 
17,000 feet. It was a weary night as they 
weaved their way among 22,000 foot 
mountain peaks. 


They had been directed to maintain 
complete radio silence, but as the 
plane neared what they thought might 


a 


be Chabua, Earl’s plane broke silence 
and requested that a beacon be turned 
on. 


The ground crew, thinking that the 
aircraft might be Japanese trying to 
home in on the beacon, refused the 
request. Only after Earl had several 
crew members speak to the ground 
station in American slang did the 
ground crew grant the request. The 
DC-4 landed at Chabua with less than 
20 minutes fuel remaining. It was a 
night to remember but not to repeat, 
as Earl completed his wartime flying 
with 815 ocean crossings. 


Earl Korf and his wartime friends 
who flew the “Hump” and served in 
the China-Burma-India (CBI) theatre, 
have their own memorial organization, 
The Old China Hands. It operates 
several amateur nets and numbers 
some SOWP members among its sup- 
porters. 


Earl recalls how in 1967 he thought 
he might go back to sea and sail to 
Viet Nam with military cargoes. He 
studied hard and received his U.S. 
Coast Guard license, as a merchant 
marine Radio Officer, a new require- 
ment. Events led him back to flying, 
however, and he signed on with Sea- 
board World Airlines as a navigator 
making several flights to Viet Nam on 
cargo - transport aircraft. 


Today, Earl Korf is one of SOWP’s 
most senior members. He is also one 
of our most active. If you tune your 
amateur receiver to SOWP’s regular 
CW nets, you will hear Earl’s familiar 
“fist” operating his station, K2IC. He is 
there year in and year out, demon- 
strating the skills that have made him 
our “Top Ticketed” member. Salud! 


Buoys and Gulls - by Olive /VE7ERA 


__November 1993 


~ 
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WENTWORTH PARK SALUTES THE U.S. NAVY 


If you recall, my last column in the 
July, 1993 issue left ‘Sparks’ Dave 
McMillan and the WENTWORTH 
PARK in Puerta la Cruz, Colombia. 
The ‘mutiny’ had been aborted and life 
aboard returned more or less to nor- 
mal. After a stop in Cuba the ship 
headed to Norfolk, Virginia, to bun- 
ker. 


In the comical episode that follows, 
Dave hesitates to give names because 
he doesn’t want anyone criticized. As 
most of us are aware, aboard many 
ships Sparks does the Purser work. 
Some did it reluctantly and were only 
given basic chores to do. Others will- 
ingly accepted the additional work 
which became almost a fulltime job. 
Dave felt it was something he could do 
and actually enjoyed doing it, becom- 
ing basically the Captain’s secretary. 
As such he was privy to all the secrets 
and things that were going on. Not 
that there were many, he hastens to 
add. In a way, Dave was like an 
aide-de-camp, he figures. He had the 
Captain’s confidence and the Skipper 
turned to Sparks in many ways for 
suggestions. 


WENTWORTH PARK reached 
Norfolk and as the ship was approach- 
ing port, it was noted that one of the 
U.S. fleets was in Hampton Roads. 
“Do we do anything about showing 
courtesy to these battleships? the Skip- 
per asked his Sparks. 


Dave got the binoculars out and 
looked over at the largest aircraft 
carrier, the one flying a vice-admiral’s 
flag. “Well, probably it would be appro- 
priate to dip our colours to the 


vice-admiral who is in that aircraft 
carrier,” he answered. “I wouldn’t 
worry about the others.” The Ameri- 
can pilot on board was quick to 
concur, saying “Oh, that’s what they 
normally do.” 


WENTWORTH PARK didn’t have 
any telephone at the stern where the 
flag was flying, or at the bow, either. 
Communicating was all done by just 
yelling. 

“Well. I didn’t have enough sense,” 
recalls Dave. “I should have said ‘I'll 
look after it, Captain, run aft, got up 
on the poop deck, lowered the flag, 
then raised it again.” 


Instead, Dave started hollering at a 
few of the crew who were sitting up on 
the poop deck just passing time. One 
of them finally got the message. He got 
up and started lowering the flag. At 
this point, a bugle sounded on the 
aircraft carrier and a sailor went gal- 
loping down the deck. As the Cana- 
dian flag was lowered, the U.S. sailor 
lowered the American flag. 


“Now,” recalls Dave, “the procedure 
normally is - we dip, he dips and then 
sounds the secure, raises his flag and 
we raise ours. But what our stupid 
idiot of a crewman did, and I guess you 
can’t really blame him, he had taken 
the flag off! Thought we wanted it put 
away. So there he was, rolling it up. 
Well, gosh, you should have heard the 
hollering and whooping going on and 
we finally got the message back to him. 
NOmwNOD EUiaetl BACKUP 
AGAIN! Which he did and very 
promptly; it went back on the pole 
upside down!” 


So there was the WENTWORTH 
PARE, steaming merrily up Hampton 
Roads, saluting the U.S. aircraft car- 
rier, but the merchantman’s flag was 
upside down - in distress! That finally 
got straightened out and the ship 
turned at this point to head in toward 
the coal docks for bunkers. They were 
very old docks, on wooden telephone- 
pole type pilings. As the ship headed in 
for the dock, the mate on the bow, the 
Captain and the Pilot were ‘chuntering 
away at Dave over the episode with 


the aircraft carrier. The two had a 
great old gabfest going, with Dave 
trying to stay in the background, 
invisible-like. Suddenly he looked out 
the bridge forward window and in his 
words, ‘“‘WE’RE HEADING 
STRAIGHT FOR THE DAMN 
DOCK! Not going in by the side of it. 
we're just going along slowly but we’re 
headed straight for it!" 


After that last bit with the flag, Dave 
didn’t think it was wise to butt in any 
more. His ship was geting closer and 
closer. Dave noticed the Mate up on 
the foredeck, on the bow. He was very 
agitated, waving his arms and yelling, 
but couldn’t be heard in the wheel- 
house. The Pilot and Captain were too 
absorbed in their conversation. 


Finally, Dave could stand it no 
longer. He made a ‘harrumph _har- 
rumph’ sound, “Excuse me, Captain.” 
At that the Old Man turned to look at 
Dave. At first, Dave thought he was 
going to say, “Now, what the hell do 
you want?” So Dave sort of nodded as 
the Captain turned and looked 
(Continued, next page) 
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forward. “My God, he was paralyzed 
for about 30 seconds,” recounts Dave, 
“then he dashed across the bridge, 
grabbed the engine telegraph, rang it 
down to EMERGENCY FULL 
ASTERN, double ring FULL 
ASTERN. And all this time we're 
heading slowly but surely for the 
dock.” 


Just as the screw started to bite, to 
start moving the ship astern, the bow 
kissed the dock very gently, sort of 
pushed the pilings back maybe a foot 
or two, then sprang back out again 
and WENTWORTH PARK started 
off, now going full astern out across 
the harbour. 


“Well,” says Dave, “the two of them 
got at it again: who was responsible, 
who should've done this, who 
should've done that. Eventually it got 
to them that WENTWORTH PARK 
was charging back out across the 
harbour, shipping coming and going all 
over the place, whistles blowing. But 
finally they got the ship under control 
and nudged her up to the dock. 


“So we loaded our bunkers,” says 
Dave, “and that was that. We had a 
fairly peaceful trip home. We were 
supposed to go into Halifax, but in- 
stead went into the St John drydock 
to assess damage, if any, to the bow. | 
don’t think there was any.” 


WENTWORTH PARK came up 
through the Cape Cod canal very close 
to shore, and in dense fog. Dave got 
an excellent lesson on what the Nova 
Scotian, Cape Breton and Newfoun- 
diand seamen are all about. The Cap- 
tain navigated the ship by direction- 
finding beaings, the sound of fog horns 
and the occasional mooing of a vow. “I 
must give the Skipper credit,” says 
Dave, “he knew exactly where he was 
at all times.” 


> 


WENTWORTH PARK bypassed 
Halifax and was diverted to Montreal. 
One trip on that rust bucket was 
enough for Dave. He couldn’t shake 
her fast enough. So he paid off, visited 
the Ellerman Line for whom he had 
sailed during the war and was hired on 
the spot for a new ship running to 
South Africa... But that’s a whole lot 
of other interesting stories. Maybe 
Dave will dip into his seabag again 
sometime soon and share more 
‘McMillan Memoirs’ with us. 


WHEN OLIVE WAS 
A *SAILOR® 


Dear Editor: 


Anyone who has read and consis- 
tently enjoyed Olive Roeckner’s col- 
umn, “Buoys and Gulls” in the World 
Wireless eacon may be interested to 
know that she is having a book 
published! 


“Deep Sea Sparks: A Canadian Girl 
in the Norwegian Merchant Marine* 
by Olive J. Carroll (she writes under 
her maiden name), ISBN 1-898890-05-1 
is scheduled for publication in Decem- 
ber 1993. The publisher is Cordillera 
Publishing Co., Box 46, 8415 Granville 
St., Vancouver, BC V6P 4Z9 Canada. 


It is a most unusual tale, about 300 
pages, with over 100 excellent photo- 
graphs depicting her voyages through 
the Iron Curtain, of seeing Eva Peron 
in Buenos Aires, of passage through 
the Straits of Magellan, to mention 
only a few of her experiences as she 
travelled around the world. 


Any former “Sparks” or anyone 
interested in radio aboard ship, will 
find this book a ‘must’ for his or her 
library. Very few lady seagoing Sparks 
existed and her tale is a rarity for that 
reason alone. 


In hard cover, it is priced at about 
$ 22.50/US or $ 30./Canadian. It can be 


ordered through your local bookstore 
or direct from the publisher. 


Sincerely, 


D.G. McMillan - VE3MIM 


TUNA - ANYONE? 
By Findlay C. Olson, 2863-P, W6FOQ 


] always find The World Wireless 
Beacon very interesting - but I never 
have seen any articles on radio ops on 
the old tuna boats, which | worked on 
as a fisherman and - secondly, radio 
operator. They didn’t want anyone 
who looked as though he couldn’t fish. 

Fishing with a jackpole was a very 
uring job. | figured one time when we 
ran into a very “hot” school of 
yellowfin tuna, that I hauled in four 
tons myself. There were ten of us 
fishing that day; several others were on 
the disabled list From 8 am. until 
noon we fished that one hungry school 
of tuna. As I recall, they all ran around 
20 or 30 pounds each. We finally had 
to stop because the fish were falling 
over the deck railings back into the 
sea. We iced down 40 tons of fish that 
day and NO ONE caught any more 
than | did. Next morning, we hit the 
same hungry school again and it was 
an exact repetition - 40 tons! 


The pay scale for radio ops was $100 
per month at that time (1934), plus $1 
per ton in the catch. My pay check was 
slightly over $600 and we had been out 
just one month. The food was terrific! 
The life was exciting. But alas, the 
radio equipment was rather primitive. 


My first tuna boat, the MV Hermosa/ 
KGMaA caught fire and stranded us on 
an island off Central America. She had 
once been the passenger boat to 
Catalina from San Pedro. 


(Continued, next 


page) 


MORE ON 500 KHZ 
CG CLOSE DOWN 


Dave Riley, 4150-M, AA1A, former 
shipmate of Ben Russell, N6SL, 
(Page 2) wrote Ye Ed: 


"My new ‘Sparks’ job with ARCO 
(Atlantic Refining) is Engine Room 
Second Officer. No 500 kHz watches 
unless we’re over 150 miles out, but | 
handle all electronic troubleshooting 
and repair aboard the tanker ARCO 
TEXAS." 


Dave sent us his transcript of U.S. 
Coast Guard 500 kHz closedown mes- 
sages beginning at 2330 UTC, 31 July, 
1993 on watch in the Gulf of Alaska: 


CQ CQ CQ DE NMC FOR FINAL 
500 KHZ CLOSURE BCST OSW 472 
KHZ AR 


(NMC, Point Reyes, CA., then trans- 
mitted the same message as had NMN, 
Portsmouth, VA., reproduced on Page 
1 of this issue.) 


CQ CQ CQ DE NOJ NOJ NOJ 
(KODIAK, ALASKA) BT 


1. THIS STA CEASED SUBJ OPS/ 
MONITOR OF MFCW ON 010000Z 
AUG 93. 


2. A LONG AND DISTINGUISHED 
ERA IN CG COMMUNICATIONS 
HAS ENDED. AS THE MARITIME 
COMMUNITY HAS MOVED THE 
GLOBAL MARITIME DISTRESS 
AND SAFETY SYSTEM (GMDSS) 
TO MORE RELIABLE AND COST 
EFFECTIVE COMMS SYSTEMS, 
NOJ SALUTES THE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS WHICH MFCW HAS 
MADE TO THE SAVING OF LIVES 
AND PROPERTY AT SEA OVER 
THE YEARS. BT 


CQ CQ CQ DE NMO NMO NMO 
(HONOLULU, HAWAII) 


AFTER 54 YEARS OF CONTINU- 
OUS GUARD, THIS STATION AND 


THE COAST GUARD WILL 
CEASE GUARDING 500 KHZ AT 
010001Z AUG 93. WE LOOK FOR- 
WARD TO SERVING YOU ON 
THE NEXT GENERATION OF 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND SYSTEMS VIA THE GLOBAL 
MARITIME DISTRESS AND 
SAPEEY Sx STEM@e(GMDSS). 
FROM ALL OPERATORS 73'S 
QRU DE NMO VA 


Adds Dave: At approximately 2356Z, 
many stations called NMC. | called him 
and QSL’d his final message and he 
rogered. At approx 2358Z I called 
NOJ, Kodiak, and was answered. I 
QSL’d his final message and was the 
last station to work NOJ on MFCW 
and the last American vessel to work 
NMC. 


-B (sgd) Dave/AA1A 


TUNA - From Page 8 


1 worked on several tuna boats and 
later on a lumber schooner, the S/S 
Point Loma. After the tuna boats, life 
on the schooner was awfully dull. 


Then I took a job with the City of 
Los Angeles Dept. of Water and 
Power as a radiotelegraph operator. 
Boulder (now Hoover) Dam was just 
being completed and the city had a 
radio circuit to the dam and another to 
Independence, CA. 


I was hired for just a temporary, 
30 day period. I retired from there 40 
years later. But that’s another story. 


kkk KK 


Extend the 


Hand of 

Friendship! 

Enroll your 

friends in 

SOWP, the “Get Together" 
Society. 


ANOTHER CW CLOSE-DOWN 


Birgitta Gustafsson, 3854-M, wrote 
from K8ping, Sweden on 8 August, 
1993: 


*..The Swedish coast station Gotb- 
enburg Radio/SAG ended their 
HFCW service on the 30th of June last 
year. A friend of mine sent the last 
message from SAG at midnight that 
day, and he gave me a copy of it which 
perhaps will interest you: 


GOTEBORGRADIO/SAG 1 NIL 30 
2400 SVC CQ DE SAG 
NOW THE SAD MOMENT HAS 
COME WHEN WE ARE CLOSING 
OUR MORSE TELEGRAPHY SER- 
VICE ON HF A SERVICE WE 
STARTED IN 1925 = WE ALL ON 
SAG SAY OUR WARMEST 
THANKS TO ALL OF YOU AND 
FAREWELL AR DE SAG VA” 


Birgitta continued: “It is now the 
risk of SAG closing down all together. 
The only remaining coast station in 
Sweden will then be Stockholm Radio/ 
SDJ with only MFCW and VHF ttc. 
SDJ had almost no CW on CW on 500 
kHz left a couple of years ago, but 
then the Soviet coast radio system 
broke down and all the former Russian 
ships turned to SDJ for their CW tfc. 
‘Very nice to have a last go with the 
key,’ the SDJ operators say. 73 to all 
of you. (signed) Birgitta” 


The SAG operator included a note 
to Birgitta in the Swedish language 
which we asked our member/author 
Bo Thunman, (‘Swedish ex-RO Tells 
All’) to translate: 


“This is a copy of the last telegram 
sent over Gothenburg Radio’s short- 
wave transmitter at 2400 UTC, June 
30, 1992. Subsequently, the transmit- 
ters were shut down for good for this 
service and a 67 year marine radio 
epoch became history.” 


(Continue d; next 


page) 


GOTHENBURG 
From Page 9 - 


RADIO 


Thunman continued his note to the 
Editor: 


“Funny how the demise of an 
inanimate part of one’s life can tug at 
the heart strings!. I spent years work- 
ing with the skilled and dedicated 
operators at SAG and years monitor- 
ing their HF services and I can just 
imagine what they were going through 
as this era in radio ended. Not only did 
they witness the gradual extinction of 
the Swedish merchant fleet, 2,500,000 
deadweight tons at one time, but also 
the SAG operation, things that I am 
sure they thought would never end. In 
recent years, they worked more non- 
Swedish than Swedish ships, still always 
with the tenacity that characterizes 
good radiomen. Compliments also to 
Gothenburg Radio/SAB, the LF local 
station at Sweden’s biggest port. 


“Funny that Birgitta would mention 
SDJ, what is now called Stockholm 
Radio. When I was a kid, a buddy of 
mine called them and asked if we could 
come out and visit. To his surprise, 
they said that we could and we biked 
all the way out to the island where they 
were located and were shown around 
for most of an afternoon. They were 
then mostly on MF as SDH with AM 
phone service at 1763 kHz and you 
called them on 2315. The static was 
often unbelievable. There was also a 
CW station and I worked them many 
times in subsequent years.” 


The Editor responds: Thanks to 
Birgitta and Bo for their notes regard- 
ing Gothenburg Radio. Likewise to 
Ben Russell, Don Gagne and Dave 
Riley for their USCG copy. 


Closings like this are sure to 
continue. We request ALL our rea- 
ders to be on the alert for them and to 
send in their notes and/or copy of ’last 
messages’ from closing CW stations. 


A LETTER 


About a year ago, your Society made 
arrangements, through two volunteers, 
to supply audio tapes of this newsletter 
to members who are visually impaired. 
Our two volunteers who “read” alter- 
nate issues onto audio cassettes, are 
Bob Hickman, 4968-M, AASWE, and 
Leona Wallace, 0272-TA, WA6OHB. 
Here is a letter to Bob Hickman, from 
a brother of one of our members who 
was put on the list to recetve SOWP 
audio tapes: 


”...We do appreciate your thought- 
fulness in preparing these (tapes) and 
supplying them to your colleagues. | 
guess you got the word that Al (Zafft) 
has bad eyes -- actually he is legally 
blind as he had a cataract operation 
two or three years back and, while the 
surgery was a success, as they say, he 
had a hemorrhage which clouded it 
and he sees rays from the center. He 
also is shaky on his feet, uses a cane 
and has bad hearing. He also takes 
heart medication. Otherwise, he is fine, 
his mind is clear as a bell, as he has 
not lost a bit of the intelligence he had 
from travelling as a radio operator for 
40 years and with all of the books he 
took along and read on his trips. At 87 
he is in the local Quincy United 
Methodist Home in nearby Quincy, 
PA., where he has his own room, 
private bath and listens to the CD 
player and television with earphones, 
since volume is on full! 


“T see him once or twice a week and 
had already skimmed the high spots of 
your tape, as I (receive and) read his 
mail to him and do all of his financial 
work under a power of attorney. 
Therefore, while he appreciates the 
interest, I think you might skip sending 
the tapes to him -- undoubtedly some 
others would need them more! 


“Just to give you a bit more 
background on the Zaffte -- I am the 
‘kid brother’ at 76, knock wood -- in 


full health, but also retired. Our sister 
died in February, also at Quincy 
Home, but she received full nursing 
care as she had Alzheimer’s for many 
years -- she was 85. A started 
shipping at 18 and during the war he 
was principally on the MORMAC- 
MOON, which was’ one of four 
merchant ships with about 20 British 
escort vessels in the first convoy from 
Egypt to Malta in 1943. The first 
convoy from the west was a few 
months before and was pretty well shot 
up, but Al’s merchant group came 
through all right, but the escorts had 
problems. I arrived in Europe three 
months after that trip for the very 
tough assignment of working with the 
Military Attache of the U.S. Embassy 
in Madrid -- a glorified pencil pusher 
where the closest we got to the enemy 
was a few feet away from the Germans 
in the nightclubs when we would dance 
with the same women! 


“Enough of this chitchat and thanks 
for thinking of Al. He does appreciate 
MAIL! 


“Best, (signed) William Zafft" 


(Al’s address is: Albert H. Zafft, c/o 
William Zafft, 22 Wynnecrest Dr., 
Waynesboro, PA 17260 - Editor) 


Whittier E. Clark, 4955-P, W8IHN, 
whose “regular” QTH is 406 Brecken- 
ridge Dr., Houghton Lake, MI 48629- 
9544, advises that his new “snowbird" 
address will be 195 Sivils Road, Collin- 
ston, LA 71229, until June 20, 1994. 


AN UPDATE 


Ye Ed received a landline call on 
August 23, 1993 from Steve Nur- 
kewicz, 4209-V, N2DAN, Port Char- 
lotte, FL. Steve advised that Ursula 
Sadler, VP2MT/W4 is in England 
for an extended visit. While there, she 
operates with her UK call, GOIHM. 
Tnx, Steve!. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE 
Emerson R. Mehriing - W4NH 


Emerson R. Mehrling, 2500-P, avia- 
tion and wireless pioneer and one of 
the founders of the nation’s air traffic 
control system, died July 6, 1993 at his 
home in Fairfax, VA of congestive 
heart failure. He suffered this illness 
following two heart attacks in Febru- 
ary. He was 85. 


Emerson was born in Willard, 
Ohio in 1908. It was here at age 
16, that he received his first 
amateur radio license under the 
call sign “8CKF” which both he 
and his brother used. His family 
moved to Florida in his junior 
year of high school. While 
there, he and his brother, 
Howard, operated a_ station 
under the call “W4DD”. The 
Mehrling brothers received a 
letter of thanks from then Pre- 
sident Hoover for their help 
with emergency communications 
during a severe hurricane. In 


1926, Emerson received the 
amateur call “W4NH” which he 
held for the next 67 years. 


As a youngster, Emerson 

was very active in music. He started 
playing trombone at age 8 as well as 
other instruments. But he stuck with 
the trombone and at age 10 was 
playing with men’s bands. During his 
college years he was a member of the 
Ohio State University marching band. 


Emerson returned to Ohio in his 
high school senior year. He graduated 
from South High School in Columbus. 
In 1927 he received his first commer- 
cial license and was a relief operator at 
station WCL, Intercity Radio, in Col- 
umbus. 


He then attended Ohio State 
University, School of Engineering, and 
received his Electrical Engineering 
degree in 1932. He went to work for 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 


Inc., later known as TWA, where he 
was a CW point-to-point radio opera- 
tor, radio technician, assistant radio 
engineer and radio dispatcher in Col- 
umbus and Chicago until 1935. In 1936 
Emerson was selected to represent 
TWA in the establishment of a 
national air traffic control organiza- 
tion. Em and five other airline repre- 
sentatives organized the airline group 


which set up the first national air 


traffic control system. This group 
became part of the Civil Aviation 
Administration (CAA), which years 
later was reorganized as the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA). 


As a federal employee, Emerson 
held positions of increasing responsibi- 
lity and in 1944 he was promoted to be 
Chief of the Airways Control Section 
at CAA headquarters in Washington, 
DC with jurisdiction over all ATC 
centers in the United States. 


In 1947 the War Department reques- 
ted that a technical representative be 
assigned to the staff of General Lucius 
Clay, military governor of Germany to 
supervise rehabilitation of airways in 
Germany and central Europe. Em was 


chosen by the Administrator of CAA 
for this position and was Superinten- 
dent of Aircraft Operations in Berlin 
until 1949. He also served as U.S. 
member of the 4-Power Air Commit- 
tee which established air corridors into 
and out of Berlin. In addition, Em was 
Director of the Air Safety Center at 
Tempelhof Airport, manned by con- 
trollers of the U.S., France, Russia and 
Great Britain. 


Returning to the CAA in 
Washington in 1949, Emerson 
continued to advance in airways 
management. In 1958, he was 
appointed Assistant Administra- 
tor for Airspace of the FAA. By 
the time of his retirement in 
1966, Em had become Chief of 
the ATC Planning Staff Branch 
of the FAA. 


Emerson was past Director 
of the VA-DC-MD Chapter, 
Society of Airway Pioneers, past 
Director of the Capital Area 
Chapter, Society of Wireless 
Pioneers, past President of the 
Fairfax, VA Chapter, National 
Association of Retired Federal 
Employees, and past President 
of the Northern Virginia Chapter of 
the Quarter Century Wireless Associa- 
tion. He was Net Control operator of 
the SOWP Capital Area CW net each 
Saturday morning and the Tuesday 
morning Single Sideband net. 


Survivors include his sons Robert 
W. Mebrling, Fairfax, VA., Donald R. 
Mehrling, Springfield, VA. brother 
Robert F. Mehrling, Hendersonville, 
NC and two grandchildren. Emerson’s 
wife, Mary, died in 1991 and his 
daughter, Carol Ann Palmer, died in 
1990. 


A memorial service was held July 12, 
1993, with some 100 friends in atten- 
dance. Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC, 
a long-time friend of the family, gave 
the eulogy. 


BOOK REVIEW 


“Nikola Tesla - On His Work With 
Alternating Currents and Their Appli- 
cation to Wireless Telegraphy, Tele- 
phony, and Transmission of Power - 
An Extended Interview” - Leland L. 
Anderson, Editor 


What / am going to show you, step by 
step, is Low | proceeded until | finally 
realized my dream... - 
-Nikola Tesla. 


*.»Lhis book is a veritable Rosetta 
Stone for deciphering and tracing the 
technical thoughts of one of the 
world’s most distinguished engineering 
scientists since Archimedes. It de- 
scribes electrical experiments which 
took place nearly 100 years ago - but 
have yet to be replicated...” - from the 
author’s introduction. 


x*kKeER K 


Nikola Tesla (1856 - 1943) was bo 
in the former Yugoslavia. He received 
his education at the Polytechnic 
School in Graz, Austria and the 
University of Prague. As a youn 


electrical engineer, he emigrated to the] , 


USS. in 1884. 


In 1888, Tesla designed the first 
practical system of generating and 
transmitting alternating current fo 
electric power. 


The American rights # 


Journey back in time, then, to 1916: 


*..As an unseen guest, you have 
been ushered into an oak-decorated 
law office. Before you sits Nikola 
Tesla, now 60 years old,...He possesses 
a winning smile...He has a somewhat 
high-pitched, reedy voice, and speaks 
quickly and _ convincingly...He has 
brought with him numerous drawings, 
papers and photographs for reference. 


“Across a wooden table sits an 
attorney. His demeanor is professional 
and serious, his questions are pene- 
trating, his manner is deliberate. He is 
well aware of the professional repu- 


for this epoch-making invention were Fim 


bought by George Westinghouse. This 


system was demonstrated in 1893 at] ° 


the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
In 1895, Tesla’s alternating current 


Falls, New York power project. 


But Tesla’s interests and investiga 
tions were not limited to power gener- 
ation and transmission. Far from it. 
As this volume demonstrates, Tesla’s 
wireless communications researches 
and the legal proceedings they spaw- 
ned make clear that “...Tesla, not 
Hertz, Marconi, or DeForest has been 
given the title Zaventor of Radio ™. 


= $ a Cina’ 
So * aed 


Nikola Tesla, father of high-frequency alternating cur- 
; ‘ ; rent electrical sciences, whose principles and devices 
equipment was installed at the Niagaral were later widely applied to wireless telegraphy. Al- 
though. Tesla’s patents laid the foundation for wireless 
communications, he is little remembered for his con- 
tributions. 


tation and international regard of the 
esteemed gentleman that sits before 
him, and he is intent upon understand- 
ing every detail that he can turn to his 
client’s advantage in the dramatic con- 
tests at law which will soon occur. Also 
present is a stenographer, intent upon 


providing the attorney with an accurate 
written transcription of every thought 
which will soon unfold. The formalities 
being over, the counselor begins to 
Speakers. 


Anderson’s book then details the 
record of several days of the interview 
between Tesla and his attorney, pre- 
sented as though it took place at one 
time, with all reference to interruptions 
and resumptions removed. 


Some Chapter Headings: 
High Frequency Alternators. 


Experiments with Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony. 


Mechanical and Electrical Oscilla- 
tors. 


Damped Waves. 
Continuous Waves. 
Colorado Experiments. 


Theory and Technique of Energy 
Transmission. 


Long Island Plant. 
Arrangements for Receiving. 


Tesla ”...weaves the gossamer web 
of enchantment - which yet thrills 
our technical imagination and lures 
us in, nearly 80 years after a 
stenographer recorded these 
spoken words!” 


This volume, an important 
addition to the biographical lore on 
a brilliant scientist, will appeal to 
serious students of electrical and 
wireless history. It is in 8 1/2 by 11 
inch format, in soft cover with 237 
pages, 61 photos and 42 line art 
illustrations. It was published by. 
Sun Publishing, Denver, CO., and is 
distributed exclusively in the USA by 
Twenty-First Century Books, P.O. Box 
2001, Breckenridge, CO 80424-2001. 
Price: $40. The distributor has pub- 
lished a retail catalog, FEED LINE 
which is free upon request. 
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With Deep Regret. we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


BAIRD, Gordon H., 1872-P, April 29, 
1993, Austin, TX, age 89. Radio 


opeerator, U.S. Army and merchant 
marine, 1924 - 1963. 


BENNIS, Charles L., 2182-SGP, May 
13, 1992, St Petersburg, FL. age 90. 
Railroad telegrapher, U.S. Navy radio- 
man, NBC broadcast engineer. Retired 
from NBC in 1966 as Director, Radio 
Operations. 

CALDWELL, Jim., 0010-SGP, 
W7TCQ, June 29, 1993, Tucson, AZ. 
Helped organize and became first 
Director of SOWP Pacific Southwest- 
Chapter IX. (Report by Bill Jackson, 
W6HDP) 


CARRERAS, Leo M., 1079-SGP, 
W3EC, Fairfax, VA., Sept. 2, 1993. 


CARROLL, George J. SR., 4405-V, 
NA2H Leonardo, NJ. 


CHAVES, Joao Carlos, 1006-SGP, 
CTiAIU age 89, 10 June 1993 at 
Cascais, Portugal, after a month in 
hospital for abdominal surgery from 
which he had recuperated. (Family 


report) 

DUTIEL, Rev. Wesley D., 3092-V, 
WDS8COU, Amesville, OH. No details. 
ESKRIDGE, Dwayne L, 1945-V, 
W6LKE Age 73, April 30, 1993, Con- 
cord, CA. 

FALBO, Joseph A., 660-P, Aug. 15, 
1992., Newhall, CA., colon cancer 


FAULKNER, Stuart T., 4519-P, 
N6BRD, April 15, 1993, San Diego, 
CA., Emphysema and complications. 
(Reported by his wife) 

FOXALL, Frank L, 4068-V, WSETZ, 
Springer, NM. (Family report) 


FURLONG, Ray A, Sr. 904-V. 
WOOIL, June 17, 1993, Lakewood. CA 
GLOVER, Carl R., 1420-SGP, K4BIO. 
Tavares, FL., Oct 21, 1992. 


HAMBLEN, John W., 2769-P, W3TZ, 
75, Sedona, AZ, July 3, 1993. Heart 
attack while recuperating from a 
broken hip. He was an electrical 
engineer at The Johns Hopkins 
University Applied Physics Labor- 
atory, Laurel MD, responsible for 
satellite telemetry. As a hobby he 
tracked whistling swans migrating bet- 
ween the Artic and Maryland during 
the earty 1970s. (Reported by his wife.) 


HARDIN, J.D., 2255-V, AD6S, 83, 
stroke. Paradise, CA. June 2, 1993 


HAZLETON, Ralph L., 0011-SGP, 
K7AG, Salem, OR. No details. 


HUNTER, Ira D., 2747-P, WA4TWJ, 
Tampa, FL., Jan. 21, 1993. No details. 


IRVINE, Raymond A., 1374-P, 
W6UH, Menlo Park, CA., July, 1993. 
(Reported by R-L.Shrader, W6BNB) 


JEFFERS, Laird B. Sr., 3372-SGP, 
Independence, MO. No details. 


JEWETT, Raymond B., 3518-P, 
WAITIC, East Dennis, MA No 
details. 


JORDAN, Richard L., 2781-P, W4UM 
April 29, 1993, Marshall, VA. Worked 
for Magnavox in Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
a radio operator on Great Lakes ships, 
and for Northwest Airlines where was 
an operator and Station Manager, 
1947 - 1953. He was a partner in 
Arcade Electronics, Annandale, VA. 
He suffered from diabetes and lost his 
left leg due to that illness. (Reported 
by daughter and Ev Vaux, 1941-P, 
W9DCE) 


McCLELLAN Roy C., 4546-V, K4ON, 
Mobile, AL. No details. 


MENDENHALL, Charles A., 3615-V, 
N7CM, Gilbert, AZ. No details. 


___—s— November 1993 


MOWERY. Albert E., 1615-V, N7C | 
cancer, May 19, 1993, Seattle, W- 
Worked in the U.S. Coast & Geode: 
Survey. and Alaska Communication 
Service. (Reported by Don Newmur 
W7CO) 


NEWMAN, Harry T., Jr., 3094-\ 
W2VKB, August 21, 1993, Harwich 
MA., age 78, after a long illness. Flight 
engineer and radio operator. Pan 
American Airways, 1948-1955. Elec- 
tronic technician, J.F.Kennedy airport 
1955-1960. RCA Global Communica: 
tions technician and operator at Rock 
Point, N.Y. and Chatham, MA/WC¢ 
1960-1980. (Reported by W.H.Fish- 
back, 3899-P, W1JE) 


NICHOLAS, John I, 3056-V, W7LNE 
Glide, OR., no details. 


NOLE, Leonard J., 4704-P, W4O0TN 
August 4, 1993, Alexandria, VA., age 
77. Lt. Nole had a 30-year US Navy 
career, retiring in 1970. Buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery with full 
military honors. (Reported by wife) 


OROFINO, Michael J. 1382-P, W2JO. 
April 17.1993, Freeport N.Y. No 
details. 


OTTO, Max R., 1904-V, WOLFF, lowa 
City, LA., 1987. Reported by his wife. 


PALMER, Robert S., 0061-SGP. 
W7RD, August, 1993, Bothell, WA.. 
Age 93. Received first license in 1915. 
(Reported by Don Newman, W7CO) 


ROBERTS, Thomas J., 644-P, KSCJ 
Lake Worth, FL. No details. 


SEGLETES, Edwin A., 4109-V. 
W3WZC, Audubon, PA. No details. 


SIMEK, William D., 945-SGP, KB4YE. 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. No details. 


STOCUM, Preston L., 949-P, W7UP. 
Tucson, AZ. Retired from FAA. 


STONE, Wilbur H., 2647-SGP. 
WIBITG, June 17, 1993, Saco, ME. No 
details. (Continued, Page 20) 
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CONVOY to NORTH AFRICA 


By Arthur Balderston, 4729-V, WS6U 


The war in Europe had been raging 
since 1939, so on joining my first ship, 
the Dutch vessel STADT MAASLUIS, 
in February, 1943, I was not totally 
unprepared on what to expect. Of 
course, being only 17 and knowing 
everything full well, very naively of 
course, I believed nothing could touch 
me. | really looked forward to it all. It 
is perhaps fortunate that youth can 
think in this way. 


The MAASLUIS was owned by the 
Dutch Halcion Line. The crew had 
escaped the Axis powers and had come 
over to the Allied side. Built in Belfast 
in 1916, STADT MAASLUIS, had a 
“V” stern and perhaps in her heyday 
could do 10 knots. But after years of 
service, she was able to do six or seven 
knots if the wind was behind her. 


It was essential during the war years 
to keep a 24-hour radio watch requir- 
ing three R/Os. Since this was my first 
ship assignment, I signed on as Third 
R/O. With the exception of the gun 
crew, three cadets, myself and the 
Second R/O, who were British, the 
crew were Dutch nationals. 


I joined STADT MAASLUIS in 
Cardiff. After I got to know ships, | 
would have said I joined a rust bucket! 
However, to me as | boarded for the 
first time, she was the most beautiful 
ship in the world! She wore a wartime 
coat of grey, had a big gun platform on 


the stern, anti-aircraft gun platforms 
on both port and starboard sides of 
the bridge. I was on top of the world: | 
had one gold ring on my uniform and I 
was ready for anything. 


With a suitcase in each hand | 
struggled up the gangplank to report 
my presence to the Chief Radio Offi- 
cer. He, of course, was Dutch and 
spoke very good English but I got the 
idea after talking to him that he 
wondered if I was up to it. He showed 
me to my cabin - or rather OUR cabin, 
to be shared by the Second and myself. 
Since the ship had no place to accomo- 
date two extra officers, the builders put 
a 10 by 10 foot cabin in the only spot 
on deck they could find - between two 
steam derricks. Our ship had nothing 
so fancy as electricity for winching. 
Loading and unloading was done at 
any hour of day or night. Anyone who 
remembers those steam derricks will 
remember how noisy they were. 


The Radio Room was a shocker! 
Would you believe - Plug-In coils to 
change bands. Believe it! Each coil had 
a number and a colour. You plugged 
the right one in, you hoped, looked at 
a graph to find the frequency to set 
the dials. Compare this with the up- 
to-date equipment of that day being 
installed on Liberty and Victory ships 
by Mackay and RCA. But antiquated 
as our gear was, it worked, and I soon 


got familiar with it. It was a good job 
and | wasn’t colour-blind. 


We spent a week or so loading our 
cargo of war materiel. Even though it 
was supposed to be a secret, I was 
soon told where we were headed. 
Destination: North Africa. I was also 
informed by those in the know that we 
would be lucky if our discharge port 
was Oran. If we had to sail further 
along the coast to Algiers, Bougie, or 
Bone, we might not be quite so lucky. 
The farther you sailed along the coast 
heading east the action got more 
intense, | was told. 


Someone really in the know said we 
might be part of a Malta convoy. The 
success rate for getting supplies to that 
beleaguered island had not been too 
great, even I knew that. Anyway, a few 
good nights ashore took my mind off 
what was ahead. All the same, I was 
really looking forward to getting to sea. 
During the day, I spent time getting to 
know some of my shipmates. | made 
friends with everyone I could. The 
Dutch seamen were the salt of the 
earth. They even taught me to splice 
rope, but above all, later on my life was 
saved more than once because of the 
valuable knowledge those men instilled 
in me. They taught me to survive. I 
started to learn Dutch. All in all, it was 
a very happy time for me even though 
(Continued, Page 15) 
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most of the world then was at each 
other’s throats. 


The day finally arrived when all the 
hatches were covered, all the crew 
were on board, lines let go and off we 
went down the Bristol Channel to join 
our convoy. If you were fortunate, you 
were in the center of the convoy. If on 
the outside perhaps not so lucky. But I 
think no position in a convoy was 
sacred. 


Convoys are a magnificent sight. 
Fifty or so ships in perfect line forma- 
tion, all maneuvering in perfect unison 
when directed by the Commodore. 
Destroyers, corvettes and sometimes 
cruisers, continuously guarding their 
stations. If the escorts were just pro- 
ceeding at the speed of the convoy, 
everything was OK. If suddenly the 
escorts moved off station at high speed 
with their high-pitched horns blasting, 
you knew something was happening. 
Either a submarine had been detected 
or air attacks were imminent. 


Of course, convoy speeds were 
always geared to the slowest ship and I 
think we always took that honor. The 
worst time in convoys besides during 
attacks is sailing in fog. Each ship 
trailed a dummy propeller, or chute, 
from her stern which was designed to 
throw up a fountain of water. It was 
supposed to be a marker to follow, 
giving all vessels more visibility to the 
next ship astern. If you lost sight of it, 
you hoped that when the fog lifted you 
were still in convoy. If not, instead of 
being surrounded by other ships, you 
were on your own! However, the main 
purpose of the chute was to confuse 
torpedoes equipped with homing 
devices. They were supposed to track 
the noise of your propeller. So we all 
hoped that torpedoes aimed at us 
would home in on that chute we were 
towing behind us, not our ships. 


Convoys, of course, always steered a 


zig-zag course. Thus, the distance you 
made from point A to point B during a 
day’s sailing would not be too great. If 
you lost your convoy, you sailed a 
course to a pre-determined position, 
with a bit of zig-zagging of your own. 
Somehow, the Old Man always got us 
there. You hoped that odd sub would 
not spot you on the way! If you were 
unfortunate not to catch up to the 
convoy within a reasonable time, you 
had to break radio silence and send 
out a coded message. Such messages 
were not sent to a specific receiving 
station. We had stations throughout 
the world that constantly monitored 
pre-assigned frequencies. So your 
emergency message might be picked up 
in Australia, Canada or anywhere and 
would then be directed to the necess- 
ary control point. You would receive a 
receipt from a specific station you 
monitored on schedule. 


Our convoy formed, we started our 
slow progress south toward the wes- 
tern approaches to Africa. The convoy 
Commodore had the ultimate control. 
All eyes were kept on his ship. Now 
radio silence was essential Instruc- 
tions were passed by flags or signal 
lamp. Even private radios were ban- 
ned: we took no chances that one 
might radiate a tell-tale signal. Howe- 
ver, we normally had one receiver 
aboard which picked up news to be 
relayed throughout the ship. 


As we entered the Bay of Biscay, the 
weather was foul, as usual. And for my 
one and only time I got seasick, but 
only for a day. By now, our convoy 
had been located. Sure enough, the 
next morning, bright and early, the 
alarm bells went off for ACTION 
STATIONS. Like most people, you 
sense fear and anxiety, but you have a 
job to do - and you do it. Rushing up 
to the Radio Room along with the 
Second R.O., I could not help wonder- 
ing where the attack would come from. 
As I passed the gun platform, I asked 


one of the gunners what was happen- 
ing. He said we had been spotted by a 
Focke-Wolf Condor. These aircraft, 
operating out of Bordeaux, had a long 
flying range as their greatest asset. 
They would spot a convoy and then 
direct submarine “wolf-packs” to inter- 
cept. A single sub would just follow 
until its convoy-target was in position 
for the attack. I remember looking for 
that aircraft. It was so far away, I said, 
“Are you sure it’s not a seagull?” | 
could hear distant anti-aircraft fire, but 
that was all. Soon, the “all-clear” 
sounded. The sun was bright and we 
went about our normal duties. Day 
after day it was the same: Your 
wake-up call, then nothing. Just that 
damned seagull. I think I wished the 
Focke-Wolf would get nearer so | 
could get a good look at it. 


A few days after we were first 
spotted, the wolf-packs had all formed 
and night attacks began. Sometimes it 
was almost as bright as day. Search- 
lights were beamed across the water. A 
ship would be hit. If it was a tanker - 
just a big ball of fire. Ammunition 
ships generally just exploded. When 
dawn came you might see smoke over 
the horizon from a ship still burning 
but not sunk. The escorts, however, 
did a fine job. I can’t say how many 
ships the enemy got, but there was still 
a good-sized convoy left to proceed on 
to Gibraltar. There seemed to be peace 
for a few days before we entered the 
Straits of Gibraltar. However, soon 
after we entered the Mediterranean, 
the Oran portion of our convoy got 
into position to leave us and a further 
attack took place during daylight. The 
subs, perhaps knowing a bit of con- 
fusion must take place as_ ships 
changed position, attacked again. | 
remember one small vessel that was 
hit. I also recall signalling over, “Was 
anyone hurt?” They replied, "One 
killed - a young cabin boy.” I think at 
that moment war at sea was brought 
(Continued, Page 16) 
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home to me with sadness and fear. 


We continued on to our destination, 
Algiers. The first air attacks came 
within a day, - the first one early in the 
morning. The alarms went off. I rushed 
out of our cabin only to be greeted by 
our Oerlicons opening fire. At first I 
was so afraid, I didn’t think I could 
move. But this attack didn’t last long 
and on eastward we sailed. However, 
farther east, the air attacks got much 
longer. The enemy planes used a trick, 
at least I think it was a trick: The 
aircraft would come in, make a swift 
attack at high altitude, then return to 
the coast. Those of you who remember 
the North African coast will recall that 
high mountains range along it. On 
their second attack, the enemy planes 
would come in at almost sea level 
where they were very difficult to spot. 
They blended in perfectly with the 
seacoast hills. They flew so low that if 
you fired at them, you would hit 
another ship. Most of the time we 
were stuck in the Radio Room and 
couldn’t see what was happening. We 
had concrete slabs all around the 
bridge, but they were small comfort. 


During the nights, depth charges 
were not music to my ears. The first 
time I heard them, their sound would 
never be forgotten. You knew the subs 
were there, else why would the escorts 
be dropping charges? Even after all 
these years, if I am in a bath, a bang 
on the side of the tub brings it all back. 
That’s the sound a depth charge 
makes, but much much louder! (Once, 
while I was waiting for a convoy at 
Gibraltar for about a month, two-man 
enemy subs had been found operating 
from the coast of Spain. All night long 
depth charges were dropped to keep 
the subs from operating. I’m sure it 
helped - but not for sleeping. 


Eventually, our convoy arrived in 
Algiers. | had never been to any other 


country. I was brought up during the 
Depression. A fifty mile coach ride 
from my British home town of Black- 
pool was the extent of my previous 
travel. On seeing Algiers for the first 
time, I was naturally very excited. Even 
though many ships had been sunk in 
the harbour, all I could see was the 
beauty of the city. 


Unloading started immediately. The 
noise in our cabin of those steam 
derricks doing their job was a bit 
overpowering. So toward evening, the 
Second and myself decided to go 
ashore. We were warned, “Don’t eat 
any fruit and don’t drink the water. 
Wines, OK.” (Not true, as I found 
soon after a later trip when I got quite 
ill after a few glasses of muscatel). 


Darkness came quickly and the 
Second and myself were enjoying the 
night life of Algiers. That was- until all 
Hell broke loose. A night aircraft 
attack commenced - sort of a welcome 
party for us, the new arrivals. What 
the enemy didn’t get on our way here 
they fully intended to get from the 
sitting ducks in the harbour. Some- 
times their aim wasn’t too good, so the 
town took its share of hits. We took 
cover in a doorway. [ll never know 
what told me to get out of that 
doorway. 1 just felt uncomfortable. | 
said to my shipmate, “Let’s go over 
there where there aren’t so many 
people.” I think at the time I felt 
someone trying to go through my 
pockets. We quickly went to the other 
side of the street and took cover again. 
I saw something hit the ground. It was 
throwing sparks as it skidded along. 
Then came a big explosion and the 
building we had just left was no more! 
Smoke, dust and fire seemed to be 
everywhere that night. 


We returned to our ship, and learned 
she had had some near misses, but was 
still in one piece. The steam derricks 
banged away, work did not stop. Each 
day and night we discharged more war 


cargo, and each night the air attacks 
continued. Finally, with our job com- 
pleted, we sailed for home. 


The next run from our base in 
England was back to North Africa, but 
this time to Bougie and Bone, east of 
Algiers. By then the Second, my cabin- 
mate, had left. So I was now Second 
Radio Officer and had a little more 
knowledge of shipboard life - what was 
expected of me in emergencies, how to 
get along with people of many cultures 
and backgrounds. Above it all, the call 
of the sea that I lived by as a young 
boy had been answered. I was truly 
“home”. The image of myself as a child 
splashing about in a pool of water after 
a rainstorm was just the same. Just 
that the waves were a lot bigger. 


After my couple of trips to North 
Africa, the STADT MAASLUIS was 
directed into the South Atlantic to 
Brazil. But that’s another story. 


* * * * * * x * * * 


(Photo credit: U.S. Coast Guard) 
ERRATA and APOLOGY 


In the World Wireless Beacon for 
July, 1993, Page 5, we incorrectly stated 
the callsign of New Member 5058-V, 
Robert J. Lareau. We should have 
given his call as W1QFJ. 


NET NEWS 


Bob Shrader, 0157-SGP, W6BNB, 
wrote recently to SOWP Exec. Sec’y. 
Walt Boyd: “I would like to start 
another SOWP CW net that is 
something other than a roll call and 
check in..." Bob has now started such 
a net, the "SF Comml Op Net" which 
meets each Wednesday evening on 
3555 kHz at 7:00 p..m. Pacific Time. 
"... [hose who have something to say 
will break in and say it, the NCS only 
making sure the net opens and closes 
properly and that things move 
smoothly." We wish them much 
success and great operating. - Editor 


NS Announcing - the Annual SOWP 
International QSO Roundup 


December 9 - 11, 1993 
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The Annual SOWP International CW Roundup has become an event of great popularity among our members, providing a 
reunion among ourselves near the Holiday Season. In addition, the affair has proven to be an excellent public relations 
exercise, extending worldwide. 


DATE/TIME: The Roundup will begin at 1901 Eastern Standard Time, Thursday, December 9, 1993 (0001 UTC December 
10) and will end 51 hours later at 2200 EST, Saturday, December 11, 1993, (0300 UTC Sunday, December 12). This change to 
a longer Roundup was made at the request of members who are unable to participate on weekdays (Wed., Thur., Friday only) 
including our overseas members. 


FREQUENCIES: Five amateur bands, 3.5 mHz; 7 mHz; 14 mHz; 21 mHz; and 28 mHz will be used. A ten (10) kHz portion 
is allocated at 50 to 60 kHz up from the low end of the bands. Example: 7,050 kHz to 7,060 kHz. 


MESSAGE EXCHANGE: Message content shall be as follows: 
NR. Your SOWP membership number without suffix: (M, V, P, SGP, etc.) 
Your First name or Nickname 
Location: Your State, Province or Country 
EXAMPLE: NR 783 W4HU John VA (Sent) 
NR 2581 W4ZC Jack MD (Rec’d) 
NOTE: NO CONTACT or QSO NUMBERS SHOULD BE SENT. 


SCORING: Each completed exchange with another SOWP member will count ONE (1) POINT. However, if you contact the 
same station on three (3) or more bands, add three (3) points to your overall total point score for each station so contacted. 
We encourage greater use of 3.5 mHz and 7 mHz. Look for contacts on those bands during the first 15 minutes of each hour 
during band openings. 


LOGS: Please make up your own log sheets. Include columns for: 


1. Band Used. 2. Date/time of QSO. 3. SOWP Nr. received. 4. Call of Station Worked. 5. Operator’s name. 6. Name of State, 
Province or Country. 


The heading of your log sheet should show your own call sign and the text of the message you transmitted for each exchange. 
For example - ( NR 881 W8IP Ted OH). Your completed log sheets should be forwarded to our Vice President for Awards, 
John H. Swafford, W4HU, 2025 N. Kensington St, Arlington, VA 22205 USA by January 15, 1994. 


AWARDS: Certificate Plaques will be presented to the top three winners and Blue Ribbon certificates to the next seven 
runners-up. Certificates of Participation will be sent to all who submit logs showing five (5) or more contacts. 


WE HOPE MANY, MANY SOWP MEMBERS WITH AMATEUR STATIONS WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE SPIRIT 
OF FELLOWSHIP IN THIS GET TOGETHER EVENT. We encourage extended exchanges between members, rather than 
mere “contesting”. - 73 and good luck- 


Your 1993 SOWP ROUNDUP COMMITTEE: 
John Swafford, 783-V, W4HU; Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC; Ted Phelps, 881-P, W8TP, Chairman. 


oo a SOWP NETS & SCHEDULES / UTC 


wet / AW ciate 
EFFECTIVE 31 OCT. 1993 THROUGH 2 APRIL, 1994 - (STANDARD TIME IN NORTH AMERICA!) 
NET NAME DAY TIME(UTC FREQ. NCS ANCS 
VANCOUVER B.C. Daily 1715- 147.54 VET7AAT-Art VE7YL- 
1800 FM SPX Elizabeth 
HAPPY HOUR(No.Calif) M-F Q100 3947.5 W6TQU-Hap KD6HO-Chas. 
Soo 
PICKERILL Start MON 150@ FM 146.97 W2EEQ-Russ (Mt. Carmel) 
4 SY e ms FMY14 5 5ors5 Don Masten Memorial Net 
INLAND SEAS TUE OOOO 7040 W8FEC-Art W8PQO0- "SP" 
s TUE 0120 3555 W8FEC-Art W8PQO- "SP" 
CAPITAL AREA (SSB) TUE 1500 3966 W4HU-John+ W4ZC-Jack+ 


+NCS alternates each week+ 
H.K.WARNER MEMORIAL TUE 1500 14058 W8CCN-Tom 
TRANSCONTINENTAL NET 


SOUTHWESTERN TUE 15390 7@55 WS5SRM -Pres 

JACK BINNS WED @4900 35.05 VE7KWK-KEITH WA7CJV-Viggo 

So. fF. COMM i OPS THU @309 Shays pa W6BNB-BOB 

OSCAR HARRISON MEM. THU 1500 14058 NCS & ANCS 

TRANSCONTINENTAL NET NEEDED 

RICHARD JOHNSTONE FRI @400 ae Ss, W7FLF-Tuck W6EJB-John 
(Pacific Coast) ROLL CALL BULLETINS 

CAPITAL AREA SAT 1400 8665 W4HU-John+ W4ZC-Jack+ 


+NCS alternates each week+ 


YANKEE/EAST COAST SAT 1430 7040 KA2ZNE-Bob W8KKJP-Del 

SWISS (Edelweiss) SUN Q@915 7027 HB9XJ-Hans HB9BYO- 
Harald 

YANKEE/E.COAST(SSB) SUN 1830 7230 AA2FJ-Les 

SOUTHEASTERN SUN 1900 7055 K4HDV-Dan N4PS-Sam 


Most of these nets maintain the same local starting time throughout the year 
From April through October they begin one hour earlier by the UTC clock. 


- SOWP HIGH SPEED CODE PRACTICE and CERTIFICATION TEST SCHEDULES - 
George Hart, W1NJM, regularly conducts high speed practice and certification 
tests sponsored by SOWP throughout the year on Monday and Thursday at 90130 
UTC on 3523 and 7023 kHz. From December through April, the schedule is main- 
tained from W1NJM/4. Certification tests are held on the first Monday (UTC) 
in May and November at @130 UTC. On the practice runs, speeds are from 20-65 
wpm in various increments, decrements and sequences as announced by W1NJM. 
Speeds for the certification tests are from 40 through 60 wpm in 5 wpm steps 


Note: Send changes/corrections to T.K. Phelps, Editor, SOWP, W8TP, at 
6289 Olde Orchard Dr., Columbus, OH 43213-3416 USA. Tel: 614-866-6289 
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ACTION MAY BE NEAR 
ON MEMORIAL BILL 


The U.S. House of Representatives 
may soon take action on a bill to 
provide financial help to groups hoping 
to participate in next year’s "return to 
Normandy" convoy. H.R. 58, introdu- 
ced in January, 1993, is now slated by 


the Merchant Marine Committee. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Sam Margolis, 1326-P, W2ERU, has 
been selected to be a crew member 
aboard the restored Liberty Ship S.S. 
JOHN W. BROWN in the “return to 
Normandy" convoy in June, 1994. The 
BROWN, Baltimore, MD, may be 
joined by two other restored WWII 
vessels from the Pacific coast, the 
Victory ship S.S. LANE VICTORY, 
San Pedro, CA and the S.S. JERE- 
MIAH O’BRIEN, San Francisco, CA. 


SILENT KEYS -From P. 13 


TILTON, Edward L., 2124-SGP, 
KSPME, New Orleans, LA. 


TOMS, Everett C., 0158-TA, W4IQ, 
Richmond, VA. No details. 


TOWNLEY. Charles W., 2307-V NA 
Edmonton, AB Canada, 4-1-92 
(Reported by his wife) 


VAN PATTEN, Theron C., 210-P, 86, 
Seattle, WA., July 1, 1993. (reported by 
Don Newman, W7CO) 


VARNUM, Walter B., 0199-TA, 
W20H West Collingswood, NJ. No 
details. 


WANDLING, Lt.Cdr H. USN Ret. 
4686-V, Renton, WA No details. 


WARD, John W., 4458-V, KA6EAS 
Citrus Heights, CA (Reported by his 
wife). 

WARD, Leland F., 3321-V, KA9IJP 
Muncie, IN., February 10, 1993 


(Reported by his wife) 


WOOD, William I., 3209-V, WBOGCJ, 
Arkansas City, KS. (Reported by wife) 


YOUNG, Harold M., 4252-P, NOAUK, 
Chesterfield, MO. (Reported by his 
son, Tom). 


YOUNG, Sidney L., 1026-SGP, 
VE7SM Sidney, BC Canada. 


NEW TITANIC THEORY 


LONDON: A group of British naval 
architects says RMS 7Z7ZAN/C was 
not lost due to a long gash in her hull 
from striking an iceberg April 15, 1912. 


According to a BBC news program, 
the ship design experts said in a 
September, 1993 report that shipbuil- 
ders used an inferior grade of steel for 
the Z7Z7AN/C bull plates which 
became brittle and simply disintegrated 
in the icy waters of the North Atlantic. 
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